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STAFF NOTES 

We have an article on Mexico on page 
5, sent to us by two writers associated with 
NACLA West. We did not shorten it because 
we feel it provides a solid analysis of 
Mexican politics . But if it’s too long for 
any of our subscribers, we suggest you 
eliminate some of the historical background 
in the section "Keeping the Ship Afloat" — 
though it T s an excellent overview of 
President Echeverria's policies. 

Keep in mind that LNS will be closed 
for its summer vacation from August 15-30. 

But keep sending us your news and papers e 

That's all for now — 

LNS 
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-8.000 HOSPITAL WORKERS STRIKE IN NEW YORK CITY: 
"WE'RE ONLY ASKING FOR A JOB" 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — "No, it wasn't a hard decision 
- go out on strike," explained a middle aged black 
''.■tv.n on the picket line outside New York City's 
citevue Hospital Thursday afternoon, Augusts. "The 
promised no more layoffs. And then they didn't 
' ; '- H P 1 1 r word, they made layoffs. So we had no 

* ro hue to strike . " 

A nurse s aide at Bellevue for 24 years, Lanie 
il: ^' l0S Is one of 18,000 New York City hospital work- 
who went out on strike August 4 after the city 
a - ounced its plans to lay off 1,350 more hospital 
" *-kewS to meet the city's fiscal crisis. 

The strike, which involved nurses' aides and 
dietary and janitorial staff at all of New York's 
i6 municipal hospitals, ended four days later when 
the union local 420 of District Council 37, the 
Anglican Federation of State, County and Municipal 
liTipLjyees (AFSCME) agreed to give up $10 million 
in workers' cost-of-living increases in return for 
■j guarantee by the city of no more layoffs — at least 
r ot until next year. 

Since last year when the Emergency Financial 
Control Board assumed control of New York City's fis- 
cal policies, the hospital workers, like all 
municipal workers, have faced massive cutbacks of 
jobs, wages and benefits. Until now their union 
accepted these cutbacks, including the layoff of 
1,000 hospital workers last fall and another 832 in 
a compromise agreement this past May. 

It was the city's latest announcement of addi- 
tional layoffs, and the possibility of 4,000 more in 
a iew months (due to reduced state Medicaid and Medi- 
care reimbursement rates) that finally forced the 
un i o n to strike. 

"i think a lot of the community didn't under- 
stand at first what this strike was about," said 
one woman picketing in front of Harlem Hospital where 
she has worked for 10 years as a nurse's aide. "They 
r hough t we were striking for more money. But I ex- 
plained to them we're not asking for more money, 
we're only afeking for a job." 

"Mayor Beame and all the big shots, they've been 
lying to us , she continued. "They told us there 
weren't gonna be no more layoffs. Then they turn 
light, around and put out 150 more pink slips — 150 
here last week." 

Layoffs Hurting Workers and Patients 

In calling the strike local 420 emphasized that 
ir. was "a strike for the very survival of the pub- 
lic hospitals ... If all the layoffs take place as 
planned by management, the City Hospital system will 
become one giant morgue." 

On the picket line, striking hospital workers 
explained that the layoffs have meant increased work 
loads for them and reduced care for patients. 

"They're cutting back, so everybody has to 
double up--do two people's work," explained a woman 
c.Ti c he picket line at Bellevue. 

"They don't treat us like human beings," added 
a striker who works in the housekeeping department. 
"They think that we are animals and have to do what 
iLey say Like there used to be maybe four persons 
ic, the hall, and now you only have one or two. ..This 
.fleets patients because an area can't be clean the 
'■cine as it was before." 
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"People die here every day with the staff 
we got," said Paul Forrester, who works in the psy- 
chiatric ward at Bellevue. "And with the layoffs 
they're gonna die more. We're constantly short of 
staff — not only of nurses' aides, but doctors, nurses, 
porters, elevator operators, you name it. 

"The real killers are the administrators and 
the city bosses and those people who run this insti- 
tution. " 

The city claims that its layoffs are necessary 
because of the fiscal crisis. But most picketers 
complaim that the cuts are hitting wage workers the 
hardest. 

"It [the city] has money. They're just holding 
it back for their purposes and needs," said one man 
on the picket line at Bellevue, angered at the union 
for waiting so long to strike. "They got adminis- 
trators getting $25 and $30,000 a year. 

One angry striker on the picket line at Lincoln 
Hospital said, "They're constantly giving pink slips, 
but they're always giving them to aides. Let's cry 
some of the administrators. You don't need 20 adminis- 
trators to run no hospital..'’ 

"They've (the city's] got money to give the 
bosses of the kealth and Hospitals Corporation (HHC) 
raises, but they can't find money to keep us working," 
said Lanie Hughes. [Several weeks ago, funds were 
allocated for raises for HCC management— ed . ] 

""And then we don't get a raise say for three years. 

Then beyond this, there are more cutbacks ... Every- 
body's really angry." 

Hospitals Recruit "Volunteers" 

¥ost hospitals coped with the strike by limiting 
themselves to emergency care and discharging a large 
portion of the other patients. In addition, adminis- 
trators (and in some cases doctors and nurses) were 
forced to take over food preparation and..imalntenance 
tasks, while "community volunteers" were recruited, 
via t.v. and radio ads, to "help out" during the 
strike . 

Strikers' reactions to those crossing the picket 
line varied from hospital to hospital, but in many 
cases tension ran high. Picketers at several hospi- 
tals were arrested by police for trying to block 
delivery trucks or stop volunteers from entering the 
hospitals 

"Scabs, scabs, you're all a bunch of scabs," 
picketers at Bellevue shouted at those who entered 
the hospital. 

"They're taking our jobs," screamed one woman, 
when she learned that community volunteers were being 
let in at one <5f the hospital entrances. "The hos- 
pital don't give a damn if we're out here till next 
year. They got enough people in there to run this 
damn joint." 

"If you let all those volunteers go through 
you're making it bad for working people," said 
another man on the Bellevue picket line. "Under- 
stand me. I got a wife and five kids. My wife don't 
work. I'm the only one supporting my family. And 
I lose two days' pay for every day I'm out on this 
picket line." 

Sukers received no strike beftefits . And since 
strikes by public employees are prohibited under 
the Taylor Law, the strikers were penalized an 
additional day's pay for dach day on strike. 

Picketers expressed mixed feelings about whether 
doctors and nurses s hould be working but many felt 
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' ' 'i 'n u : . shoe id work to take care of 

■■ ■ * - 1 a.l patients . 

"1 think that what doctors here should do is 
w 1 1 h the workers," said Paul Forrester, on 
- .ial at Bellevue. "In other words, we got to 
■'t'.dp.v this gap about professionalism. . .Doctors get 
-t gh c in school that they're the big saviors and 
hat therefore they gotta go in and save the pa- 
..act- .We're here to demand more staff, and that 
wane will solve a lot of the bad medical care you 
1 1 nd he re . " 

Asked if they felt the strike was hurting 
patients, most strikers said no, "If it was really 
g-'ing to hurt patients, they'd have us back in there 
"hat much faster," said one worker on strike at 
Lincoln "Nobody wants the patients to suffer. Ex- 
:* p r - maybe (Mayor) Beame , He doesn't care." 

Skepticism Toward the Union 

There was sentiment among some picketers that 
they couldn't count on the union to strongly support 
•.hem. Several strikers explained that the union, 
during the first wave of massive layoffs, should 
h-v,*e struck much sooner, and that the leadership 
wasn’t firm enough in stopping "volunteers’* 
ft of t crossing the picket lines. 

Others pointed out that the union had failed to 
.ail out on strike other members of District Coun- 
cil 37 working in the hospitals, such as clerks and 

tec hr* ic tans . 

1 1 

This strike wasn't organized to be effective," 
cr. urged one Bellevue worker who wanted the union 
t . be more forceful in stepping strike breakers. 

Tne man said he is known by the union leaders as 
a ore ub 1 emake r . 

"Two years ago when the city first announced 
i' was gonna lay off people, that was the time to 
go zv strike," he continued, . r "And when 1199 was on 
: r . ike (at New York's voluntary hospitals last 
ir. : : r. } , that was another time. 

"Realistically I think the strike's already been 
sold cj:," he went on. "We've already lost a tre- 
mendous amount of people from our local who've been 
laid off, and I don't think ail those people are 
going to come back." 


MASSACHUSETTS TENANT UNIONS FIGHT CONSPIRACY CHARGES 

CAMBRIDGE, MACS . (LNS) — A coalition of Massa- 
chusetts tenants' unions, the Tenants First Coali- 
tion (TFC) , is fighting a massive civil conspiracy suit 
brought against it on May 30, 1975 by the state's 
largest FHA developer. According to the Civil 
Liberties Union of Massachusetts, the suit "attacks 
the very right of the tenant unions to exist." 

The conspiracy suit, designed to intimidate 
union members and stop tenant union activists, was 
filed last year by Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) developer, Max Kargman, after tenant unions 
organized rent strikes and rent increase withholdings, 
demanded repairs, and protested evictions. 

Charging them with a "conspiracy to deprive 
the plaintiffs of their private property," the suit 
names the Tenants First Coaltion, the seven TFC unions, 
30 union leaders, and Urban Planning Aid (UPA) , 
a federally funded resource center that assists low 
income community groups. UPA publishes a paper. 

Tenants First, that Kargman says aids the tenants - ' 
"conspiracy o" Twelve hundred individual families of 
union members are included in the suit as unnamed 
co-conspirators . 

Kargman is asking for permanent injunctions 
both against eviction demonstrations and against 
rent increase withholdings, and he seeks $500,000 
in "damages." 

TFC formed five years ago to fight deteriorating 
conditions and rising rents in FHA developments « 

Under a program devised in the 60 f s, these low and 
moderate income housing developments are owned and 
managed by private developers whose profits are 
supposedly limited to six per cent of their invest- 
ment. But developers have been able to increase their 
profits through tax shelters, subsidiary companies, 
rent increases and shoddy construction which the 
FHA has proved willing to overlook. 

Most TFC unions are at developments owned by 
Kargman, who works with First Realty Corporation 0 
Kargman owns over 7000 units in 17 projects in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He calls himself 
"the father of the 221 (d)(3)" — the tax shelter 
legislation that has allowed private developers to 
grow rich on FHA housing. 


The Settlement 


The trial of the tenants' coalition and the 

"Kargman 1200" is not expected to begin for a nua- 

Ihe strike settlement reached on August 7 re- ber of months. In the meantime, the conspiracy charge 

/er-ies only the most recently announced lay off 6'f tactic is catching on with landlords elsewhere in the 

1,350 workers. In order to keep these jobs, the union c country . Several conspiracy cases have been filed 

has given up $10 million that would have covered a in the New York area based on Kargman's suit 0 

cost-of-living increase starting July 1. The loss i _ . 

„ c Defense lawyers for the tenants' unions point 

amounts to $420 for each worker over the year. . , , , 

out that similar conspiracy charges were brought 


For the time being^ the 1,350 jobs are being in- 
sured by $5 mfilion put up by the state and $5 mil- 
lion that the city suddenly discoved it owed the 
Health and Hospitals Corporation. The strike settle- 
ment also establishes a commision to explore alter- 

. _ •• 0 -O layu. o 

The fate of an additional 3 to 4,000 workers 
s : nl remains uncertain, since recent reductions of 
state Medicaid and Medicare reimbursement rates will 
mean an additional loss of $21 to $23 million for 
r he municipal hospital system. 


against labor unions when they first began to gain 
power — such as in the Pullman strike of 1894. 

Since April, 1976, a Tenants First Defense Com- 
mittee has been doing fundraising for the case and 
working to educate the public about the potentially 
dangerous legal precedent that the conspiracy charge 
represents . 

— 30 — 

To help, or for more information, contact the 
Tenants First Defense Committee, 2 Park Square ? 

Room 611, Boston, Mass. 02116. (617) 661-9200. 


Only three days after the settlement, state, and This information came from the July-August issue 
; ;* c y hospital officials were warning that unless the Tenants First, 

system can achieve savings in its operations 

cr find new revenues, hospital workers will face more t**********************************************}^}^*^^^ 

.ay jits m another five months . — 30 — 
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■ ] r 6 biography originally ap- 
■ " ; ,' 3 -zest paper in Eugene > Ore- 
‘■•'J u;::(‘u, and information added > 

M0 ! . I Y IACKSON : UNION ORGANIZER AND SONGWRITER 

• ' '-• a rfcng I’ll sing to you 

U v r, ' e r. n i ng my own 1 i i e 

m a ccs 1 miner T s daughter 
And L was a coal miner’s wire 
tiom hard labor and low wages 
i ve sur fared ail my life < 

I applied tor a job on WPA 
And r .oday I heard bad news 
Now i. ’ m sick and disgusted 
I've get them hungry disgusted blues, 

I siepped into the employer f s office today 
He said "How do you do? 

Ij you tan scrub and wash clothing 
I have a job tor you." 
i said t j him "1 am a poet, 

1 ~ an sing and entertain- 
1 -;annot do hard labor, sir, 

But I sure can use my brain-" 

I bate composed a let ox songs 
Concerning the dairy lives 
Oi poor miners and farmers, 

Their children and their wives, 

I also teach them tc unite together 
Wherever I go 

1 tell them to join the Workers’ Alliance, 

Also the C10- 

I tell them to stick together 
For more j ob s and b ec ter p ay ? 

For a 40 per cent increase in home relief. 

And more jobs on WPA 

So it i don’t get paid icr the kind of work I 
T hops t c 1 1 ve some way - 

NEW YORK (Stand Up /LNS) — "Hungry Disgusted 
Blues" was written by Aunt Molly Jackson, a nurse, 
midwife, union organizer and one of America’s best 
native baiiad singers and . omposers e Whether she 
was in :_he coal mining country of Kentucky where she 
grew up- or the slums of New York City where she 
lived late m her life. Aunt Molly chronicled the 
struggles, troubles and victories of working people 
whose lot she was dedi ;ated to lmproveo "I can sing 
all day and all night every day for a month," she 
said, "and ne^er sing the same song twice.” 

Born Mary Magdalene Garland in 1880, Molly 
spent her first years on the family farm in the Ap- 
palachian region of Kentucky. During the depres- 
s jV) jt the 1880’s, her family was forced to sell 
i i s iarm and move to town 

Molly’s lather, Oliver, bought a general store 
a nd ooid groceries on credit to miners * He went 
be eke after two years m the grocery business be- 
; a use miners were unable to pay their bills* For 
rue rest of his lire, Oliver mined coal six days a 
week, organized miners at night, and preached on 
S > nd ay s c 

From the age of five, Molly accompanied her 
j ;a U)tr to union meetings and stood on picket lines * 
"My d*d was a strong union man," Molly said, "so he 
me to be a strong union woman,," When she 
-ojd 3 1 in her song, "I Am a Union Woman," the words 
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went: I am a union woman 

Just as brave as I can be. 

I do not like the bosses 
And the bosses don’t like me, 

When Molly was six, her mother died, leaving 
four children, Oliver remarried within a year and 
had 11 children by his second wife, Molly was able 
to attend school for only three months. At the age 
of 14, she married a man named Jim Stewart , By 17, 
she had two children, Molly then completed a course 
of training as a registered nurse and midwife and at 
18 began practice in Harlan County, Kentucky* 

In 34 years as a nurse and midwife she delivered 
884 babies — babies who would starve and die like flies 
or grow up, as Molly described it, to live on "lentil 
beans and corn bread, and live in log cabins full of 
cracks so big ycu could throw big cats and dogs through," 

Aunt Molly 1 ' s own half-sister, Sarah Ogan Gunning, 
had a baby who starved to death- Sarah, a composer 
in her own right, wrote: 

I had a blue-eyed baby 
Was the darling of my heart, 

But from my little darling, 

Her mother had to parte 
While the rich and mighty capitalists 
' Go dressed in jewels and silk, 

My darling blue-eyed baby 
Has died for want of milk* 

Several other coal mine tragedies hit Molly’s 
family during her life — still a common fate among 
miners today- A rock-fall killed her first husband, 

Jim Stewart, after they had been married for 23 years* 

Her father was struck by a piece of falling slate 
which crushed his optic nerves 0 Molly’s brother, 

Richard Barland, was killed by a falling boulder, her 
son by a slate slide — all these deaths resulting from 
an industry that paid barely enough to stay alive, and 
sometimes net that much. 

* 9 

One time, things got so hard that Aunt Molly had 
to rob a store "I reached under my arm and I pulled 
out my pistol, and I walked out backwards," she re- 
called, "And I said (to the store owner) ’if you try to 
take this grub away from me, I’ll shoot you six times 
a minute. I’ve got to feed some children- They’re 
hungry and they can’t waitc 1 " 

Aunt Molly Jackson was a union organizer first 
for the militant National Miners Union and then for the 
CIO « In 1931 she was blacklisted for her activities in 
the Harlan miners’ strike* 

Forced to leave Kentucky, she could not be forced 
into silence, and she toured the country raising money 
for the striking Appalachian miners. 

Aunt Molly moved to New York City, where she organ- 
ized industrial workers, worked with unemployed councils, 
and continued to write songs, which integrated her per- 
sonal experience and her political de termination s 

My heart it is breaking 
It is Christmas Eve night 
I’m in the slums of the East Side 
Without any light 0 
I’ve no gas or electric 
To make myself a cup of tea 
Oh tell me fellow workers, 

How can this be? 

Tell me fellow workers 
How can this be? 

In the home of the brave 

And, the .land of the free. (Continued on Page 6) 
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' v: CONNECTIONS CONFIRMED BV FORMER LABOR LEADER 

by Rcdney Larsen 

t: waiters: Rl lors-jr urrks vzzh 

— i • '• / rciatei I r, - e • nc r i o na l , a C 'a >. i f j rn i a 

R ; y, a r * sear :rh c-r> * h~ '.^xellvge nee a : mrium ty 

;; ’ ' “c- ta oiganized iabzr f 

NEW YORK v LNS ) * The c-xiaiicnce of extensive 
ties between the C.1A and AFIR10 leadership has 
been confirmed by c c - M :h fouhjets o* t n- VIC aid 
a vetera I of 40 years m the American labor movement* 

Victor Reuther, brother of United Auto Workers 
former President Walter Reuther, has just completed 
a book documenting the extensive history of ClA and 
labor ‘’solidarity of subversion/’ 

Reuther was in an unusually good position to 
judge the effect of the CIA’s use of U.S. iabor 
programs overseas. As director of the baited Auto 
Workers (UAW) International Affairs Department for 
many years, he was able to observe the actions of 
representatives of other unions, the AFL, and the 
world-wide apparatus of the merged A.FL and CIO that 
was run by former leftists and Communists under the 
direction of AFL-C 10 . r j'lt a . d 1 * c * o r : at 

Loves tone . 


Irving Blrown was again appointed as AFL-CJO Euro- 
pean representative In 1975 and is using his Paris 
office to influence elections and labor affairs 
in Italy, France and Portugal* Documentation of 
Brown’s efforts on behalf of the CIA in recent years 
has been provided by Philip Agea and many other v 
wr iters r 

Other legacies of the 1950’s CLA and AFL 
programs in Europe were cited, including links 
to tne Corsican Mafia under Ferri Pisani* RrUtner , 
and others, have noted that the remnants of Pisani’s 
Mafia organization are heavily involved in interna- 
tional drug dealing to this day, utilizing connect- 
ions they obtained at that time. 

Reuther also charges that national columnist 
ana prominent Democrat Tom Braden tried to embroil 
him in CIA programs in Europe at that time, but 
that he turned the offers down. However, in 1967 
Braden boasted that he had channeled $50 s ,000 through 
the HaW for work in Europe. At that time, the HAW 
international program was financed by the interest 
from tne VAW strike fund-- amounting to millions 
every year, Reuther admits that the UAW was 
involved, but did not know the full implications 
of w s programs , 

^ , -w .» l ,r;.k l 


According to Reujcher , Lovestone played an 
important role in attempts to split the infant UAW 
and cooperated with auto companies as early as the 
mid '1930 s. Lovestone was made direct Dr of inter- 
national affairs of the AFL L rO over* tire protests 
of the UAW and Waiter and Victor Reuther in tne 
1950s. 

CI A-Labor Connections and the Coi d Wa r 

In 1951, Victor Reuther was released from ms 
uaW duties in the U.S. and was sent on a long tour 
through Europe to assess the state of European 
trade unionism. At that time he already had exten- 
sive experience in the icn. !■ ax^crai asp-ers cf uaa«. 
unionism and was able to utilize his experiences 
and contacts gained during a trip through Europe 
to the Soviet union m the early 1930s ^ Both Victor 
and Walter Reuther worked in a Soviet auto plant 
(established by henry Ford) for a iimcst two years 
before their involvement in the UaW 

Reuther says that after this 1951 trip, CIO 
President Phil Murray asked Victor Reuther to assume 
the directorship of a European office of the t 
that might, in part, help to counter the more con= 
servative policies of the AFL office there, under 
the direction of lovestone and Irving Brown. 

Reuther says that he found out that Trvmg 
Brown and the AF.L were receiving ’* incredibly large 
funds from some if.S. government source in an effort 
to get European trade unions in his pocket and to 
dictate the foreign policy of both European and 
Afri'an countries.” His investigations showed that 
lf the hysterical fear of Communism that produced 
McCarthy Ism in America was being spread, by means 
of ClA money, first by the AFu and Later by the 
merged AF i -CIO under litany's autocratic rule.” 


ether charges and details m She Brothers 
Reuther Inc 1 u d e o 

*'\S ;he American Institute for Free Labor Development 
LAIRD) has used hundreds of millions of overt 
and covert CaA and Agency for Internal Development 
LAID) fundings ! j disrupt and colonize the labor 
movements of Latin America o 

vo 'E be Communications Workers of America , The 
American Federation of State , ^ County and Municipal 
Employees, and other unions l including the News- 
paper Guild) accepted large amounts of CIA fundiiig 
and dire, t ton in the overseas programs* Beth 
the ‘>WA and tne Cuild accepted f, subconirac ts from 
the aTRO." 

**the A? i b jj ’ s African -/American Labor Center 
and the Asian -American Free Labor Institute have 
followed the pattern of the AIFLD in government 
funding® /he former was rounded by Irvmg Brown ^ 
thereat ter is run by Morris Paiadino, identified as 
a agent by ex-agent Philip Agee and others - 

•^•the L i A itself leaked stories alleging connections 
between the Ageiuy and Victor Reuther, in an 
attempt to disrupt proposed aFL-CIO consideration 
of left-wing alternatives to the V\ S .^support ed - 
chrus cian Democratic Party in Italy during the 1960’s, 
(it has since been revealed by other sources that 
the u.ZA. has given the Christian Democrats many 
millions to maintain their power 9 and continues to 
do SOr) 

At -present , "Brown Is in Europe, and according 
to prominent European labor leaders, is still in- 
volved in disrupting internationally coordinated 
programs to deal with anti-union policies of 
governments and multi-national corporations*, 


G,A funding, according to Reut'her, ”was heaviest 
in Italy, Prance, Morth Africa and Greece*' 1 In 
each case the policy of brown, Lovestone and Jfeany 
was to spilt the national trade union movements, 
in Italy and France tn c y are split to this day — 
making coordinated efforts against UI S. and Euro- 
pean multinational corporations extremely difficult^ 

A i LhQO&h slq L j&zXl Lxonad _xju _S.etUbxrIs_hao-k^- 


Reuther recently retired from the LAW but 
continues to involve himself in trade union affairs. 
According to the .< Select ocmittee or 


Recently, ixeuther has become a sponsor of the 
nation* I "union Committee for an All-Labor AIFLD ^ 
which ls publicizing material about government and 
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MEXICO’S NEW PRESIDENT FACES SHAKY FUTURE 
by Peter Baird and Ed McCaughan 

^Editors note: the following article was 

sent to LNS from the North American Congress on 
Latin America in Berkeley, California,) 

BERKELEY, Calif . (LNS) --With the July 4th elec- 
tion of Jose Lopez Portillo as President of Mexico, 
the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) entfers 
its sixth decade of uninterupted rule. The new 
piesident, however, will assume power during one 
of the most difficult crises yet faced by the 
capitalist world's oldest single-party state. 

Since the early seventies, the nation's economy 
has been marked by increasing instability as the 
foreign debt, the trade deficit and inflation spiral 
out of control . Politically, the state is being 
challenged by a resurgence of labor militancy pro- 
voked by a consistent decline in workers' buying 
power and growing anger over state and labor bureau- 
crats' heavy-handed control of trade unions and 
peasant organizations . 

Lopez Portillo began his campaign nine months 
age when he was handpicked by current president Luis 
Echeverria, winning out over several other pre- 
"candidates" who seemed less likely to carry on 
Echeverria's reformist policies. The unveiling of 
the former Minister of the Treasury kicked off a 
highly orchestrated campaign that took Lopez Portillo 
and an entourage of several hundred aides, reporters 
and musicians on a 40,000 mile trek across Mexico, 
visiting some 1,000 towns. 

As in previous elections, mass rallies were 
staged outside of factories, in public plazas and 
in city streets to "demonstrate" the people's 
approval of the new president who promised more 
3 obs, social services and justice in return for their 
votes. Schools, government offices, and factories 
were ordered closed during the rallies, and attend- 
ance was made obligatory. Free food and soft drinks 
were passed out to lure the sceptical but hungry 
masses to the event. 

Why all the fuss? The PRI has never lost a 
major election since 1929 when it was formed, using 
fraud, violence and a sophisticated political machine 
to assure its victories. During this year's elect- 
tion even the government-controlled loyal opposition 
parties,, the PAN and PPS, didn't bother to run can- 
didates. Cartoons in the Mexican daily Excelsior 
showed the balding Lopez Portillo standing in a 
boxing ring without an opponent, or festooned with 
cape and sword in a bull-ring with no bull in 
sight. 

Lopez Portillo's real opposition was absentee- 
ism, a symbol of the growing scepticism that there 
is any substance beneath the crumbling democratic 

facade. 

Several left organizations, including the mass- 
based revolutionary Mexican Workers Party (PMT) , 
urged supporters to boycott the elections. Other 
organizations, including the Mexican Communist Party 
(PCM), called on opposition forces to join their 
"March for Democracy" and vote for the veteran 
Communist leader, Valentin Campa, as a write-in 
candidate, even though the votes would be disquali- 
fied since the PCM is not a legally recognized party. 

Lopez Portillo's well organized campaign may 
have been partially successful in restoring voter 


interest in the elections. According to government 
figures, which are to be viewed with caution, the 
voter turnout was strong, with 17.5 million people 
selecting the PRI candidate and a surprising one 
million votes going to the write-in PCM opposition. 

Keeping the Ship Afloat: Echeverria's Policies 

Lopez Portillo is expected to continue 
Echeverria's attempts to do the impossible: fortify 

the private sector and an increasingly shaky economy 
without further antagonizing the discontented 
workers, peasants and left intellectuals. Echeverria 
took office at a crucial turning point when the 
relatively rapid economic growth and reasonable 
political stability which had characterized Mexico 
since World War II gave way under the pressures of 
the international economic crisis and internal 
contradictions . 


Symbolic of the change was the massive anti- 
government and anti-imperialist student movement 
of 1968. The movement began among students and 
was rapidly spreading to the working class when it 
was crushed by army troops in Mexico City on Oct- 
ober 2, 1968. The infamous massacre, orchestrated 
by then-president Gustavo Diza Ordaz and Luis 
Echeverria, then Minister of the Interior, left 
300 dead and several hundred others jailed. 

When Echeverria succeeded Diaz Ordaz to the 
presidency in 1970, he immediately set out to change 
the image of himself and his party from assassin to 
savior of the revolution. He first reformed the of- 
ficial language, dropping the law-and-order jargon 
for a progressive "third world" rhetoric directed a- 
gainst the more reactionary elements of the Mexican 
bourgeoisie. He stressed communication, not confron- 
tation, with the students, inviting them to take part 
in the new "aperatura democratica" (democratic open- 
ing), and as proof of his good faith, ordered the re- 
lease of 250 political prisoners of the '68 movement. 

Then he began to re-make Mexico's badly tarnished 
image internationally by taking progressive and com- 
mendable stands on Chile, Spain, and speaking for the 
Third World in the United Nations. 


The turnabout gained Echeverria the support of 
many intellectuals as well as some elements of the 
Mexican left, who justified their pro -government 
stance with the slogan, "Echeverria or fascism." 


But the majority of the left and working class 
organizations continue to see Echeverria as a clever 
representative of the capitalist class at large, a re- 
former who is making changes necessary to preserve the 
system. They point to other examples over the past 
six years that reveal the true nature of Echeverria's 
policies: the violent repression of a march of students 
and workers on June 10,1971 by government- financed 
goon-squads, killing 30 demonstrators; changes in for- 
eign investment laws to make Mexico attractive to U S 
runaway shops; the breaking of strikes at General 
Electric, Nissan, Spicer and other multinational cor- 
porations; and above all, the continued domination of 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers to keep labor 
cheap, controlled and politically inactive. 


° o ^ ui guvernment 

hypocrisy involve the Mexican government's plans to 
assemble jet fighters for sale to Latin American die 
tatorships in collaboration with Israel Aircraft In- 
dustries, while at the same time voting in the U N 
against Zionism and taking strong stands against ’re- 
pression in Chile and Brazil. 
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Likewise, the takeover of what was Mexico’s 
only liberal newspaper, Excelsior, by conservative 
stockholders led by President Echeverna only four 
d^ys after the elections, followed years of speech- 
making by the outgoing President about the need for 
1 rcedom of the press in Mexico 

On the economic front, Echeverna initiated a 
series of fiscal reforms and introduced new laws 
regulating foreign investment and technology de- 
signed to strengthen Mexico’s position within the 
world economy The laws initially provoked heated 
anger from the U.S business community with its 
$o.5 billion of direct investment in Mexico, and 
they are still viewed m some sectors of the U S 
ruling class as proof of Echeverna’ s ’’communist 
leanings . " 

Most US business soon found it could live 
with the reforms, however The North American head 
of Mexico’s American Chaiuoer of Commerce recenTiy' 
pronounced with confidence: ’’There is no possibil- 

ity the 1 ’exican) government will go communist - 
Critics of Echeverna, he continued, "don’t un- 
derstand the social pressures this government is 
under and the possible solutions it can use to re- 
solve the problems " 

Foreign corporations like Dupont, General 
Electric, Sears and Ford continue to dominate the 
economy, controlling nearly half of the dynamic 
manufacturing sort or where profits of 20% are still 
the rule. Over 70% of Mexico’s foreign trade is 
si; 11 with the United States, And the uneven pri- 
ces of exchange,on top of the enormous loans the 
government has acquired m recent years, have 
pushed the foreign debt to an astounding $18 bil- 
lion. This has given U S, banks, and U.S. domina- 
ted world banks, a tremendous power over the de- 
pressed Mexican economy, 

Portillo: Juggling Class Conflict 

Lopez Portillo copied and praised the policies 
of Echeverna during his campaign tour, stressing 
that during his reign he would continue to fight 
unemployment , poverty and corruption, as well as 
provide guarantees for foreign investment Like 
his predecessor, he has promised to direct the 
country "neither to the left, nor to the light, 
but the Mexican way," 

Unless Lopez Portillo is far more adept than 
Echeverna at political acrobatics, however, this 
traditional juggling act will be impossible to con- 
tinue, Not only have Echeverna f s reforms been in- 
effective in reducing the nation’s foreign debt and 
rampant inflation, they have only aggravated dis- 
content among the working class and antagonized the 
more reactionary sectors of the bourgeoisie. 

One of the most serious dilemmas facing the 
incoming president is the current crisis in the 
countryside where peasants have occupied thousands 
of acres of the nation's richest agricultural lands. 
The often violent confrontations left more than 100 
peasants dead in 1975- The Mexican government has 
tried ansuccessfully to pacify the angry peasants 
by distributing seme lands, but even these timid ef- 
forts have provoked hostile reactions from Mexico’s 
powerful rural oligarchy 

Perhaps an even more dangerous political situ- 
ation facing the new president is the growing strug- 
gle within many unions between rank and file workers 
of the "democratic tendency" and the entrenched 
PRJ -control led "charros" (labor bureaucrats).. This 


struggle has been particularly intense in the electri- 
cal workers’ huge national umcn (SUTERM) , where leftist 
and progressive leaders led by Raphael Galvan have mo- 
bilized 150,000 workers in anti-charro demonstrations 
in the past year. 

This democratic movement threatens the prc-I.US. 
trade union structure-- the state's prime mechanism of 
control against the working class since the Revolution. 
Already, the electrical workers 1 internal struggle has 
spread to the government-owned telephone monopoly 
where 15,000 workers struck in May to elect leaders of 
their own chosing. 

In a historic move that demonstrated the growing 
strength of the labor movement in Mexico, over 300 
worker, cisant, and student organizations met in May 
of this year to form the National Front of Popular 
Action, with the electrical workers at the core. 

It is likely that Lopez Portillo, like his prede- 
cessors, will use reforms, bribery of leaders and se- 
lective repression to try to break the unity of the 
Popular Front, But as inflation and unemployment con- 
tinue to squeeze Mexico’s workers and as their indepen- 
dent movement grows stronger, heavy-handed tactics by 
the new president are only likely to alienate them 
further from the current ruling party. --30 - 

*-****■*****+■*;»•******+***-***.* i***********-****^,- * > v *'■*■* + ■* 

AUNT MOLLY JACKSON CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 

Starvation and ipisery 
Is all that is free 
For poor hard-working masses 
Like you and like me. 

While the poor hard-working masses 
Live in a rat-infested slums 
The rich and mighty crafters 
They all have nice homes. 

So come along fellow workers 
And let us unite 

And take all that belongs to the laborers 
From those rich parasites. 

Aunt Molly died in Sacramento, California in 
1961, after living in California for about 10 years. 

She was crippled, nearly destitute and, it is said, 
fairly bitter and isolated. An inspiration to coal 
miners and to workers all over the country, her fight- 
ing spiri^ lives on, along with many of her deep- 
cutting songs of protest, 

* * * * 

There are two complete recordings of Aunt Molly 
Jackson, One is a Library of Congress recording dis- 
tributed by Rounder Records and the other is Folkways 
Record FH547, "The Songs and Stories of Aunt Molly 
Jackson. " 

Her sole commercial recording was "Kentucky 
Miner's Wife" ("Hungry Ragged Blues") on the Columbia 
15,000 series. 

Agnes Sis Cunningham, one of the original Almanac 
singers who knew Aunt Molly, has included a song 
written for Aunt Molly Jackson on a newly released 
album, "Sundown". The song's title, "But If I Ask 
Them," comes from a letter she wrote just before her 
death. The liner notes in the album (Folkways FH5319) 
contain the text of Aunt Molly's last letter, 

- -30- - 

********************** ********************** ^^^^ 

Some of the bills went out of our office a little 
late this month, so be sure to pay them as promptly 
as possible after they arrive Thanks 

end of copy , 
on to graphics. 
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I AM A UNION WOMAN 

When I was organizing the miners 
around Bell and Harlan counties in 
19 and 31, I sang this song. I 
used it in my organizational work; 
I always sunq this before giving 
my speech. In those days it was 
'Join the NMU. 1 But later on John 
L. Lewis started a real democratic 
organization, so I changed it to 
'Join the CIO. 1 " 

--Aunt Mol ly Jackson 


words and music by Aunt 
Molly Jackson. 



-r 




I am a un - ion worn - an just as 


brave as I can be. I do not tike the 




boss-es. and the boss - es don't like me. 


Join the C. 


^ T l i i j; 

O. come join the C. I. O. 


I am a union woman, 

Just as brave as I can be, 

I do not like the bosses 
And the bosses don't like me. 

Re frain: 

Join the CIO 
Come join the CIO. 

I was raised in c’d Kentucky, 

In Kentucky borned and bred, 
And when I joined the union, 
They called me a Rooshian Red. 


This is the worst time on earth 
That I have ever saw, 

To get killed out by gun-thugs, 

And framed up by the law. 

When my husband asked the boss for 
a job, 

This is the words he said:- 

"Bill Jackson, I can’t work you, sir, 

Your wife’s a Rooshian Red. »• 

If you want to join a union, 

As strong as one can be, 

Join the dear old CIO, 

And come along with me. 




% 
"4 



WORKERS 

patients 
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1 ' RIGHT: Lighten hundred hospital workers, 

; i'.v 1 .iii i. T> g rurses dietary and janitorial 

, u'er.L oul on s'. l ike August 4 ? 19 76 after 
New Yo-:W City announced plans co lay off 1350 
mere hospital workers, 

SEE PAGE ONE FOR THE STORY. 

CREDIT: LNS WOMENS GRAPHICS 


TOP LEFT: "I AM A ONION WOMAN" continues 

with the verses: 

We are many thousand strong 
And I am glad zo say, 

We are getting stronger 
And stronger every day. 

If you want to get year Freedom, 

Also your liberty? 

Join the dear old CIO, 

Also the ILD - 

The bosses ride big fine horses, 

While we walk in the mud, 

Their banner is the dollar sign. 

And ours is striped with blood. 

CREDIT: Aunt Molly Jacks or./ ,, Hard Hitting 

Songs fer Hard Hitting People M /LNS 


SEE STORY ON PAGE THREE - 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Tenants First Coalition union 

members demonstrate outside the Belmont 
home of millionaire landlord Max R, Kargman. 
Over 200 tenant c- protested Kargman’s legal 
attack on tenant's right to organize. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE TWO, 

CREDIT: TENANTS FIRST! /LN3 


BOTTOM RIGHT: AFL/CIO/CIA 

SEE PAGE FOUR FOR THE STORY. 
CREDIT: CPF/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: Peg Aver ill/ AFP/LNS 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE TW0 o 
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THE BICENTENNIAL IS 
A TIME TO CELEBRATE 
OUR RIGHTS AND 
FREEDOMS... 

NOT USE THEM/ 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: 


R, Ccbb/L.A, Free Press/LNS 


TOP LEFT CREDIT: R. Cobb/L.A, Free Press/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: Newfield News/ 

BORROWED TIMES/LNS 
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the end. 


